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the imagined spread of education and science in 
Germany. It affords to all men a lesson, how¬ 
ever, that the moral sense of a nation requires 
educating, as well as the intellect; that a regard 
for truth, and for the sanctity of a promise are 
more important possessions than a knowledge 
of recent discoveries and inventions; and that 
the intellectual progress of a country is to be 
measured by the intelligent participation of every 
citizen in problems of government and of advance 
in the moral and mental conditions of the race. 
The splendid response to Lord Kitchener’s call 
to arms shows that, in spite of many small and 
annoying eddies in the stream of British life and 
thought, it still flows steadily in the good old 
channel of probity and honesty. 

William Ramsay. 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE. 

The Oxford Survey of the British Empire. Edited 
by Prof. A. J. Herbertson and O. J. R. 
Howarth. 

The British Isles, and Mediterranean Possessions 
( Gibraltar, Malta , Cyprus). Pp. xii + 596 + 7 
maps. 

Asia, including the Indian Empire and Depend¬ 
encies, Ceylon, British Malaya, and Far Eastern 
Possessions. Pp. x + 505 + 5 maps. 

Africa. Pp. xvi+547 + 5 maps. 

America. Pp. x+ 511+6 maps. 

Australasia. Pp. xii + 584. 

General Survey. Pp. viii + 386+1 map. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1914.) Price 14s. net each. 
HOUGH arranged as a series, these volumes 
can, it would appear, be bought separately. 
Each volume has the same preface, and the order 
in the series is distinguished on the back by stars 
instead of numbers, so as to conceal the oddness 
of an odd volume. Each volume is by several 
authors, who have obviously, each as an expert 
in his own branch, been left a good deal to them¬ 
selves as to the manner in which their own sub¬ 
jects are to be treated. Each volume is provided 
with an index, with coloured folding maps show¬ 
ing the physical features, geology, or political 
divisions of the regions dealt with, with text- 
maps and diagrams, largely climatological, in 
black and white, to illustrate the same or other 
things, and with plates giving illustrations of 
typical scenery. Each volume, too, has at the 
end another useful feature, a set of statistical 
tables, or tables and diagrams relating to the 
dominions dealt with in the volume, those in the 
last volume being of a more general and com- 
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prehensive character. All the volumes except the 
last, moreover, have a short gazetteer or alpha¬ 
betical list of the more important places mentioned 
in the corresponding volume, with a statement of 
the situation, and notes as to points of interest. 
This arrangement will obviously facilitate the 
bringing up to date of later editions. 

The editors are to be congratulated on the suc¬ 
cess with which the whole work has been carried 
out. They have obtained the services of a large 
number of highly competent men, and all those 
interested in the Empire will feel that they owe 
them a debt of thanks for the mass of trustworthy 
information that has here been accumulated, and 
the instructive statement and discussion of prob¬ 
lems connected with the Empire as a whole or its 
different parts. 

In the treatment of each of the larger Dominions 
there is the same general arrangement of topics, 
but there is no pedantic adherence to. the same 
grouping of these under chapters. It would have 
been worse than pedantic to have exactly corre¬ 
sponding chapters in dealing with units so diverse 
as the British Isles, India, and the Dominion of 
Canada. In the treatment of the British Isles 
common sense required that there should be much 
more detail than could be spared for any other 
part of the Empire. There are thus five or six 
chapters under different headings in the section 
on the British Isles, which occupies, if we include 
the islands in the British seas, more than five- 
sixths of the first volume, devoted to the topics 
which in the section on Canada are treated by 
Prof. Mavor, of Toronto, in three chapters of 
remarkable excellence under the general heading 
“Economic Survey.” 

We have said that the different authors have 
evidently been left much to themselves in the 
treatment of the subjects allotted to them. In¬ 
evitably this leads to a certain amount of repetition 
and overlapping, occasionally to the expression of 
divergent views. Thus it is natural to find Mr. 
R. D. Oldham, who deals with the physical 
geography of India, and Mr. J. S. Cotton, editor 
of the “Imperial Gazetteer of India,” who handles 
Indian agriculture, both take up the subject of 
Indian soils, and it is distinctly instructive to 
find that the man of letters is quite confident as 
to the origin of those soils, while the geologist 
is not. On matters of more importance such 
discrepancies are not at all to be regretted. They 
keep the student in mind of the fact that there 
are multitudes of questions on which competent 
authorities trained to inquire into truth for its own 
sake hold different opinions. Even where there 
is no actual conflict of opinion it is useful to 
have different shades of view expressed. Those, 
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for example, who read in the Africa volume 
Mr. Basil Worsfold’s interesting and valuable 
statement of native problems in South Africa will 
be able to read them in the light of the observa¬ 
tions made by Mr. E. B. Sargant in the chapter 
on educational problems of the Empire, culmina¬ 
ting in the reflection that where there are two 
distinct social orders, of which one represents 
largely the hewers of wood and drawers of water, 
“ any neglect of the development of the more 
backward, group must react unfavourably upon 
the development of the other, and ultimately leave 
its mark upon the whole Empire ” (General Sur¬ 
vey, p. 233), as, on the other hand, those who 
read these highly general observations will have 
the advantage of considering them in the light of 
the more concrete presentments of fact elsewhere. 

While there is so much to be thankful for in 
these volumes there are nevertheless one or two 
things to regret. To begin with a minor matter, 
it may be pointed out that some of the maps and 
diagrams are not so completely self-explanatory 
as one would like them to be. Thus, in the map 
of the “Economic Regions of Canada” in the 
America volume, it is not clear what territory the 
so-called “ Central Agricultural Region ” is in¬ 
tended to include. In the map of the “ Railways 
of Eastern Canada,” p. 189, there seems to be 
some mistake in the reference. In the very inter¬ 
esting rainfall diagram on p. 334, as on that 
of the monthly discharge of the Nile on p. 345, 
it would be well to add at least the latitudes of 
the places mentioned. In the former, for ex¬ 
ample, the contrast between Wadelai and Ghaba 
Shambe would be all the more striking if we knew 
that there there is only 4 0 of latitude between the 
two places, a fact which there is no means of 
finding out from the book, inasmuch as Ghaba 
Shambe is not named on the map of north-east 
Africa, between pp. 316 and 377. 

Then, further, it is both surprising and regret¬ 
table that in a work coming out virtually under 
the auspices of the Oxford School of Geography 
there should have been apparently so little system¬ 
atic endeavour to give prominence to geographical 
influences. Even in the section on the British 
Isles, a good deal more space is given to the 
administration of towns than to the conditions 
that tend to fix their sites and promote their growth. 
In the Australasia volume there is indeed a deliber¬ 
ate effort to develop those influences in the 
chapter an physical geography, but this attempt, 
to our mind, suffers somewhat from the promin¬ 
ence given to geological history in setting forth 
those influences. The sentences in this chapter 
may in many cases be individually interesting, 
but the reading of a paragraph, notwithstanding 
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the illustration by block diagrams, is often hard, 
that of a sequence of paragraphs still more so. 

But there is one chapter conspicuously free 
from this fault, a chapter by an unnamed 
writer in which what may be called the 
geography of British policy and of British 
strategy is expounded in such illuminating fashion 
that the most ignorant under this head will be 
enlightened, a chapter which will be read in 
present circumstances with the keenest interest, 
and for the sake of which alone it would be worth 
while for anyone who has fourteen shillings to 
spare to buy the volume—that containing the 
general survey, an admirable volume in other 
respects. We may conclude this review with a 
quotation from the chapter (p. 190), which all of 
us may ponder with profit at the present time :■— 

“The geographical situation of the British Isles 
confers certain advantages from the point of view 
of waging offensive warfare. It greatly facili¬ 
tates the protection of our oversea trade against 
an enemy that is compelled to issue from the 
North Sea to gain access to the Atlantic, and it 
enables us to keep the ports on the other side of 
the Channel under effective observation should 
necessity to do so arise. But against those ad¬ 
vantages must be weighed those conferred by a 
possible enemy for waging warfare by the double 
exit from the Baltic md the Kiel Canal and the 
Skaggerak. This double exit not only increases 
the difficulty of maintaining effective observation 
on any hostile fleet that can make use of either 
passage, but imposes upon us the necessity of 
keeping our main fleet in a position from which 
it can ensure bringing the enemy to action before 
he can break out of the North Sea, and in certain 
circumstances might prevent any division of the 
battle fleet.” G. G. C. 
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